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— 
USS O'BANNON fires a torpedo spread at the Japanese battle ship ЫМ HIEI at near point 
blank range during the naval battle off Guadalcanal. Unfortunately, the torpedoes failed 
to explode. The battleship could not depress its guns low enough to fire at O'BANNON 
and she was not hit. 
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With the forbidding Solomon Islands jungle reaching almost to the waters edge in the 
background, USS RADFORD picked up many of the survivors from the U.S. cruiser, USS 
HELENA, which was lost during night action in the Kula Gulf in July of 1943. 
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Introduction 


When USS NICHOLAS (DD-449) was commissioned on 4 June 1942, the event was a sig- 
nificant one for the U.S. Navy. It marked the entry into service of the first of 175 Fletcher 
Class destroyers. These destroyers not only represented a landmark design which would serve 
with distinction throughout the Second World W 
Sumner and Gearing classes. 

The Fletcher Class originated from a design submitted to the Naval Board in ary of 
1940 and approved by the Secretary of the Navy on 27 January 1940. This design called for a 
ship of 2,100 tons, powered by a 60,000 shp plant, with a length of 369 feet and capable of 
speeds up to 38 knots. She was to be armed with torpedoes, five inch guns (five turrets), one 
quadruple 1.1 inch anti-aircraft gun mount, twenty-eight depth charges, and four .50 caliber 
machine guns. Once the design was approved, orders for some twenty-four ships were pla 
and by the end of 1940, this number had been increased to 100. The shipyards involved were 
San Pedro and Long Beach, California, Chickasaw, Alabama, Orange, Texas and Seattle, 
Washington. With the U.S. entry into the Second World War, additional orders were placed 
bringing up the total to 175 

During late 1941 and early 1942, orders were issued to revise the ship's anti-aircraft arma- 
ment. The 1.1 inch guns were replaced with one twin 40MM Bofors mount and the .50 caliber 
machine gun mounts were replaced with single 20MM Oerlikon cannons, The early ships were 
all delivered without their SC air search and SG surface search radar installations. 

For anti-submarine duty, the ships were 
with eight depth charges and three K-g 

Throughout the war, Fletcher Class destroyers were modified and changed to meet the needs 
of a changing war. During 1943, the anti-aircraft defenses were increased by the addition of 
two Bofors mounts amidships, with the removal of the stern mount. Over time, the number of 
40MM guns was increased to a total of five mounts, two forward, two amidships and a single 
mount between number three and four 5 inch mounts. In addition, extra 20MM mounts were 
installed to boost the firepower of all the ships of the class 

Six Fletchers were planned to have the capability to operate an OS2N Kingfisher. While 
three ships were actually converted, floatplanes proved to be unnecessary, and the ships were 
later refitted to standard configuration. 


Operating off Rockland, Maine on 28 May 1942, the first ship completed of the Fletcher 
Class, USS NICHOLAS (DD 449), shows not only the high aft superstructure intended for 
the quadruple I.I inch anti-aircraft guns, but the distinctive dapple camouflage in use at 
the outbreak of the Pacific war. 


but provided the basis for the later 


ach fitted with two depth charge tracks on the stern 
gun throwers on each side of the rear deck 


The name ship of the Fletcher Class, USS FLETCHER DD-445, was named for Medal of 
Honor winner Admiral Frank Friday Fletcher. She was built by the Federal Shipyard at 
Kearny, New Jersey and completed on 29 June 1942. USS FLETCHER carried dapple 
camouflage, a scheme open to wide interpretation by individual painters, since no set 
pattern was specified by the Navy. 


The midships area of USS LAVALLETTE during August of 1942 had a pair of searchlights 
mounted on the wings of the after stack platform and the two sets of quintuple torpedo 
tubes. 


USS WALLER (DD466) sets out to begin her delivery trials on 30 September 1942. She 
has empty depth charge racks and, since she is riding high in the water, she probabaly 
lacks most of her gun ammunition as well. The stacks of cylinders on the fantail are 
smoke generators. 


| 


In November of 1942, USS PRINGLE was off the South Carolina coast being readied for 
duty in the war zone. Her brief combat career was interrupted when she became one of 
the Fletchers to be converted to carry a single OS2N Kingfisher floatplane on a midships 
catapult. 


USS FLETCHER gets underway for duty in the Pacific during 1942, still wearing the early 
dapple camouflage applied to the class. Sadly, she was not slated for preservation and 
was sold for scrap in 1972 for just over $100,000. 


Guadalcanal Debut 


By the time USS NICHOLAS embarked on her shakedown cruise, the U.S. was heavily 
engaged in Operation WATCHTOWER, the first major Pacific sea-land action in the 
Solomons. The campaign centered on securing the island of Guadalcanal from the Japanese 
and ultimately breaking the ring formed by the enemy's capture of Rabaul on New Britain, 
Kavieng in the Bismarks, and most, but not all, the islands of the Solomons chain. 

As part of the so called Bismarks Navy, USS NICHOLAS began a series of bombardments 
of enemy shore positions, in addition to performing escort duty. Two sister ships, USS 
O'BANNON (DD-450) and USS FLETCHER (DD-445), the named ship of the class, were 
Both headed for the Solomons after their 


commissioned on 26 and 30 June respectively. 
shake down cruise. 

While the Fletchers added considerable punch to American striking power, most of the 
destroyers that had seen action off the Solomons since August were of older classes 
Additionally, the available cruiser force was not very modern and most of the "big gun" bat- 
tleships had either been sunk or disabled at Pearl Harbor. Allied air power was weak and 
relied on seaborne resupply. Small wonder that the Japanese felt that the Solomons could be 


secured with relative ease. 

The "tin cans" themselves came up against the big boys in November of 1942 when USS 
FLETCHER, USS O'BANNON and USS NICHOLAS, in the first major action against the 
Imperial Navy involving the Fletcher class ships, clashed with enemy capital ships, including 
the battleship IJN HIEI, during the opening rounds of the Battle of Guadalcanal. This night 
action was the first to result in the loss of an enemy battleship. Hit by cruiser and destroyer 
fire as well as bombs from land based Marine Corps dive-bombers , the IJN HIEI finally sank 
on the 13 November 1942. The American losses, the cruisers USS SAN FRANCISCO and 
USS ATLANTA reduced the scale of this victory, but it was a step along the road back across 
the Pacific, Due to the fact that JIN HIEI could not depress her guns far enough to hit the 
ing destroyers, none of the Fletchers were damaged, although O'BANNON reported some 
sonar trouble 

USS RADFORD (DD-446), USS NS ( DD-447), USS STRONG (DD-467) and L 
SAUFLEY (DD-465) were assigned to the Solomons area and helped with the routine escort 
of transports and general patrol duties in the dangerous waterways surrounding the Solomons 
chain in search of enemy submarines. The Japanese were making an increasing use of barges, 
moving under the cover of darkness, which enabled them to maintain a degree of resupply 
This effort; however, was a trickle of what was required to sustain the depleted Japanese garri- 
son. 


When the Japanese began constructing a second Solomons airbase at Munda, Rear Admiral 
Ainsworth's TF 67 formed a bombardment group to attack the site. On 5 January this cruiser 
and destroyer force, which included USS FLETCHER and USS O'BANNON, pumped fifty 
minutes worth of fire and steel into Munda. 

On the night of 1/2 February, USS DE HAVEN and NICHOLAS were caught by enemy air 
craft while escorting LCTs back from a U.S. landing near Cape Esperance. Mistaking the 


American vessels as an intercepting force sent to block their evacuation of Guadalcanal, the 
Japanese attacked the two DDs. The U.S. destroyer skippers had no idea that the enemy had 


decided to leave and their ships had no air cover 
When the Vals singled out DE HAVEN, she stood little chance. 


Despite USS NICHOL. 


USS RENSHAW (DD 449) underway on delivery trials on 4 December 1942, lacks most of 
her secondary armament. The forward gun tub under the bridge has a 20мм Oerlikon 
cannon mount, but no gun is installed on the mount. She also lacks the 40мм Bofors 
mount normally fitted between the number three and four 5 inch gun turrets. 


Main Armament 


Single 5 Inch Gun Turret 


and some LSTs blazing away at the plunging dive bombers, USS DE HAVEN was mortally 
struck by three bombs and sank within minutes. She was the first of the Fletcher Class to be 
lost, and the fifteenth and last destroyer sunk in the bloody Guadalcanal campaign. The score 
was nineteen Japanese and twenty-four American warships sunk. It was a terribly high price - 
but the objective had been secured. 

By 8 February 1943, the Japanese withdrawal from Guadalcanal was complete, giving the 
USS. its first breathing space in the Pacific for many months. It pointed the way to a gradual 
retaking of strategically vital territory within a plan to rebuild bases for sustained and continu- 
ous striking back. Although few people realized it at the time. the limit of Japan's Greater 
South East Asian Co-Prosperity Sphere had been reached. 

While Fletcher class destroyers were built primarily for service in the Pacific, the overall 
war situation den 


anded brief spells of duty in other oceans. To most admirals there was no 
such thing as too many destroyers and new construction was the subject of urgent signals from 
all theaters of war. Mediterranean waters therefore awaited the crew of USS LAVALLETTE 
(DD 448), following her commissioning on 12 August 1942. She helped support the Allied 
invasion of North Africa in November before returning to the Pacific during 1943. 


(Right) USS HARADEN (DD 585), in Boston Harbor during 1943, carries Measure 21 Navy 
Blue camouflage, which was highly effective against aircraft. 


Fletcher Class DD (Early 1942 Configuration) 
USS LAVALLETTE DD 448 


1943 


For the U.S. Navy the greater part of 1943 was spent consolidating and increasing strength 
to a point where the re-conquest of the most heavily defended Japanese island garrisons would 
be less costly. Destroyer strength was of paramount importance within a need to maintain the 
naval war against Japanese merchant shipping, surface forces and submarines. The 2,100 ton 
destroyers were well equipped to overcome the submarine menace and by the middle of 1943, 
USS FLETCHER (assisted by aircraft), USS O'BANNON and USS RADFORD had each 
accounted for one RO Class submarine. 

In the first five months of 1943, the commissioning rate of Fletcher class ships in 1942 was 
surpassed with forty new ships joining the Pacific Fleet. Nine more followed in June including 
the only destroyer of the Fletcher class to see extended service in the Atlantic. This was USS 
CAPPS (DD-550) which, under the command of Lieutenant Commander Trippensee, escort- 
ed a convoy to Scapa Flow, Scotland in September. She returned to the Pacific during the 
early part of 1944. 

There were a number of small scale Pacific island occupations by the U.S. in the first half of 
1943, all of which required Navy support. Destroyer guns were frequently employed in bom- 
bardment of enemy-held shorelines, escort and rescue, while strong task forces with carriers at 
their core, were being readied for the great offensive the following year. Carriers were to 
demand a heavy commitment of destroyers and other warships as screening forces to block 
enemy surface, submarine and air attack. 

The Japanese fleet continued to seek the ever-elusive decisive victory at sea whenever the 
conditions appeared to be in its favor. For the U.S. destroyer force, the clashes resulted in no 
losses between mid-April and early June when the first Battle of Kula Gulf brought casualties 
to both sides. 

USS CHARRETTE (DD 581) gets underway for sea from the busy waters of Boston Harbor 
on 4 August 1943. By late 1943, she was in action in the Solomons Islands as part of the 
escort force for Rear Admiral Sherman’s carriers. 


Kula Gulf 


As a prelude to this engagement, American troops were landed at Rice Anchorage on New 
Georgia on 5 July, protected by Admiral Ainsworth's Task Group 36.1, consisting of three 
cruisers plus USS NICHOLAS, USS STRONG, USS O'BANNON and USS CHEVALIER. 
Part of the group's task was to bombard Vila-Stanmore and Japanese defenses at Enogai and 
Bairoko. 

The naval shelling opened at 0026. Then some fifteen minutes later, as the troops were land- 
ing, unidentified ships were detected. That they could only be the enemy was confirmed when 
USS STRONG'S lookouts saw the heart-stopping wake of a torpedo. The ship had no time to 
maneuver and the resulting explosion tore the vitals out of the destroyer. She was clearly 
doomed. Racing to rescue survivors, USS CHEVALIER rammed STRONG 's bow, a mishap 
that helped save lives, as injured sailors had only a short scramble onto CHEVALIER’s deck 
using nets and ropes strung between the two ships. 

Taking place in a flat calm sea some two miles offshore, this rescue could hardly have been 
overlooked by the Japanese, who quickly began shelling the interlocked destroyers. O'BAN- 
NON answered with gunfire, as did USS CHEVALIER, but within minutes her skipper, 
Commander McLean, had no choice but to abandon the rescue. Shells hit USS STRONG to 
add to her torpedo damage and she sank at 0122. 

In the meantime, an intended refueling of TG 36.1 was abandoned when the imminent 
arrival of the latest Tokyo Express was signaled. Admiral Ainsworth went back to Kula Gulf 
to intercept. What he found in the black, rain streaked darkness were ten Japanese destroyers. 

Fearing that USS CHEVALIER’s bow damage would hamper her, Admiral Ainsworth 
ordered Commander McLean to head for Tulagi with the survivors from USS STRONG. He 
called USS JENKINS and USS RADFORD to join his group with all speed as it made its way 
up the Slot to meet the enemy. 


USS HAGGARD making about five knots on 22 September 1943. One of the Fletcher sub 
killers, she rammed and sank the Japanese submarine 1-371 in March of 1945. 


The ill-fated USS SPENCE (DD 512) during a 1943 post refit shakedown run. She was the 
only Fletcher Class DD lost during the November 1944 typhoon that hit Admiral Halsey's 
Third Fleet off Okinawa. 

Although seven of the enemy DDs were acting primarily as troop transports, they remained 
well armed with the deadly 24 inch "Long Lance" torpedoes and the flagship, IIN NIIZUKI, 
carried radar. One, then two, of the Japanese transport units broke away to run into Vila 
Stanmore to unload their cargoes while the American ships, in column, closed with the main 
support force. Admiral Ainsworth ordered the van destroyers, NICHOLAS and O'BANNON 


40MM Bofors Gun Mount 
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The 40mm Bofors Anti- 
Aircraft Gun Was Carried In 
Twin And Quadruple Mounts 


USS HICKOX (DD 673) heads out to sea on 10 September 1943. She carries Measure 21 
Sea Blue camouflage and has her complete fit of surface and air search radars. 
to pursue the transports. At 1045, the U.S. cruisers and destroyers opened fire. 


The unimaginable confusion of a night action at this stage of the war saw the U.S. destroyer 


skippers unsure whether to use gunfire or torpedoes. Delays occurred and although cruiser fire 
put NIIZUKI out of action, a triple torpedo shot crippled USS HELENA. The destroyer IJN 
NAGATSUKI also took damage and ran aground at Vila anchorage, effectively out of the 
fight 

Once again the dismal record of the U.S. torpedoes showed up, and destroyer skippers were 


still unaware that even good hits on the enemy could result in no damage whatsoever. 
NICHOLAS and RADFORD, detailed to rescue survivors from the sunken HELENA, had 
better luck. Having picked up many of the cruiser men, AMAGIRI was detected standing out 
of Vila to rescue survivors from NIIZUKI. Both sides fired their torpedoes roughly eight 
minutes apart. There were no hits. 

Opening gunfire, which was generally more effective than a torpedo attack, the U.S. ships 
damaged AMAGIRI, which made off at high speed - none of the Japanese DDs were waiting 
around, The entire operation was a typical high speed Tokoyo Express supply run with a max- 
imum dash up the Slot to land troops and supplies, trade shots with any American forces as 
necessary, and retire. 

Highlighted by the rescue of 745 HELENA crewmen by USS NICHOLAS 
FORD, Kula Gulf recorded the battle loss of NIIZUKI and the beached NAGATSUKI, which 
was later destroyed by bombing. Some damage had been done to other Japanese destroyers 
but the battle was poor compensation for the sinking of a cruiser. 

On 12 July, Admiral Ainsworth was alerted to intercept another Japanese supply run to Vi 
Stanmore. With five Fletcher destroyers of Destroyer Squadron (DESRON) 21 - t 
NICHOLAS, USS O'BANNON, USS TAYLOR, USS JENKINS and USS RADFORD, plus 
the Benson-Livermore class DD USS GWIN, three cruisers and the four older destroyers of 


USS ABNER READ (DD 526) lost most of her stern to a mine explosion in August of 1943, 
but managed eventually to make Puget Sound, Washington for extensive repairs. One of 
the eighteen Fletchers to ultimately be lost in the Second World War, she was sunk by air 
attack on 1 November 1944. (National Archives) 
Destroyer Division (DESDIV) 23, Ainsworth 
what became known as the Battle of Kolombang 
The U оир went to general quarters at 2300, Ainsworth’s plan being to use radar to 
surprise the enemy under a bright moonlit sky. But the Japanese force also had radar and the 
element of surprise was countered to some extent. In column, with the Fletchers leading, the 
U.S. ships strung out across the entrance to Kula Gulf. At 0103, USS FLETCHER’s lookouts 
spotted the Japanese ships, also in column. When opening with torpedo salvoes at 0106, the 


ed a Japanese cruiser and five destroyers in 
ra 


American ships were about a minute behind their adversaries, who had also spotted the 
oncoming column and similarly launched torpedoes. 

One Long Lance torpedo struck the New Zealand cruiser HMNZS LEANDER, but the 
cruiser JINTSU paid for it a hundred fold. Struck heavily by shells, she also took two torpe- 
does before breaking in two. USS NICHOLAS took off after the enemy destroyer screen, 
accompanied by O'BANNON, TAYLOR and JENKINS - but this move proved unfortunate, 
since the opposing DDs were not detected. Meanwhile, a second torpedo attack put USS 
HONOLULU and USS SAINT LOUIS out of the fight and sank the destroyer USS GWIN 

But the Tokyo Express had not delivered the 


ods, so strategically, the battle had been a 
n highlighted the error of U.S. destroyers chasing the fast 


success for the Allied side. It 
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IJN destroyer transports and thereby removing their protection from the slower, larger war- 
ships. In this action. the enemy DDs had merely retired to reload their torpedo tubes before 
doubling back at high speed to attack the cruiser column, Despite radar detecting their pres- 
ence, visual identification was needed before opening fire on what might have been friendly 


ships, a continuing problem during night actions, In this case, only starshell illumination 
revealed the true identity of the destroyers. 


Rescue Force 


There was work of a more humanitarian nature for the Fletchers on 15 July. As 165 Helena 
survivors reached Vella Lavella island, USS NICHOLAS, USS RADFORD, USS JENKINS 
and USS O'BANNON covered another destroyer group which were acting as fast transports 
and the rescue effort went ahead unmolested. 

Now the Japanese finally accepted that their remaining troops in the Solomons could not be 
supported without further prohibitive losses in men and ships. Admiral Koga, who had 
taken command of the IJN when Admiral Yamamoto was killed, decided to spirit his men 


away. For this operation, he made large scale use of barges which, although carrying far fewer 
men than warships, could hug the coast, making use of the rocky islets and small bays that dot 
the S 
C 
away, althou 
such traffic 


lomons and hopefully avoid detection by the Americans 


r detection was also difficult under such circumstances and many bar 


es slipped 


h the U.S. Navy initiated destroyer patrols intended to inter 


pt and destroy 
There followed numerous small scale actions as the enemy shouldered the task of 
rescuing troops from Kolombangara, Guadalcanal and Munda. Even this type of action caused 
attrition to the Japanese fleet, as the barges ideally required an escort. On 17 August, USS 
NICHOLAS, USS O'BANNON, USS TAYLOR and USS CHEVALIER cornered a fair sized 
convoy of seventeen barges and other auxiliary vessels escorted by three destroyers. 
made a hasty retreat when the Americ 


These 
n force opened fire, damaging the IJN ISOKAZE and 


Few Fletchers had such a distinguished war record as USS O'BANNON (DD 450 ) which 
saw action throughout the Solomons campaign. A lucky ship, she survived into the 
postwar era only to be scrapped during 1972. 


USS LEUTZE (DD 481) pierside in the Puget Sound, Washington, ship yard shows the 
"rising sun” pattern of her Measure 32 camouflage. The gun tub alongside the aft funnel 
is empty. 


USS HALFORD (DD 480) was one of three ships fitted with an OS2N-I Kingfisher mounted 
in place of the No Three 5 inch gun turret and the after set of torpedo tubes. While many 
months of testing proved that this class of destroyer could indeed operate scout planes, 
the pattern of the war showed there was little advantage to be gained. She was later con- 
verted back to standard Fletcher configuration and went on to see action in the Battle of 
Leyte Gulf. (Van John Halford) 


A crane lowers a gangway to USS LEUTZE (DD 481). She carried a camouflage which 
was designed primarily to break up the vessel's outline. Each scheme was based on one 
of at least twenty basic designs drawn up by the Bureau of Ships. The torpedo handling 
crane is visible just above the dock crane. 


sinking a number of the smaller ships. 

In addition to mounting constant patrols against Japanese surface forces, the U.S. destroyers 
had to contend with enemy submarines, although these posed a relatively minor threat due to 
the individualistic nature of their sorties and a failure to deploy German-type “wolf packs” 
against Allied convoys and warships. Their numbers gradually fell as the U.S. air and sea 
blockade strengthened. Another RO boat was sunk by USS SAUFLEY on 15 September. 

In company with the old flushdeck destroyer USS MONTGOMERY, USS SAUFLEY was 
on convoy escort that morning. A missed torpedo shot at one of the transports sealed RO- 
103° fate. USS SAUFLEY raced in and for two hours subjected the sub to depth charge 
attacks, forcing the enemy boat to surface. SAUFLEY opened fire with both her 5 inch guns 
and secondary armament. No sooner had she seen the tell-tale flashes and splintering debris 
when a Catalina flying boat of Patrol Squadron (PATRON) 23 appeared, bent on delivering 
the coup de grace with depth charges, although controversy raged over who had fatally dam- 
aged the sub. In the end, SAUFLEY’s crew shared the kill with the PBY. 

By the Fall of 1943, the Solomons campaign was in its last stages, but there was still action 
in the dangerous waters of the South Pacific. On three successive nights during the first week 
of October, the Fletcher force plus cruisers, pounded enemy barges and damaged more enemy 
DDs. By then, some sixty barges had been claimed as sunk, leading the Imperial Navy to risk 
one final large scale Tokyo Express run from Rabaul. It would have been highly optimistic 
of them to think they could avoid the Americans. 
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Battle of Vella Lavella 


By the evening of 6 October the Japanese force had been detected as it steamed south. When 
it entered the Slot, Admiral Wilkinson had to scramble together a destroyer force to intercept. 
Six ships, including USS CHAVALIER, USS O'BANNON and USS LA VALLETTE were 
ordered to make all speed, but despite this Captain Frank Walker's DESRON 4 (including 
CHEVALIER and O'BANNON) found himself facing two columns of enemy destroyers with 
only three American DDs at his back. Both sides knew where the opposition was and the 
question was, would Walker take on the two to one odds? 

Captain Walker could not raise the rest of his force over the TBS and decided to attack with 
torpedoes. At 7,000 yards range and at a speed of 33 knots, the U.S. destroyers fired a spread 
of torpedoes. Gunfire was opened immediately afterward. The IJN destroyer YUGUMO 
swung straight into the torpedo and shell barrage and fell out of line, a burning hulk. 

In the meantime the American force had picked individual targets and was enthusiastically 
exchanging fire before smoke rapidly obscured the antagonists. CHEVALIER’s skipper was 
then notified of Japanese Motor Torpedo Boats (MTBs) making a high speed approach. 

In the low visibility CHEVALIER's hard swing to port was designed to range in her L1 inch 
guns on the smaller boats, while her main guns concentrated on two enemy destroyers. The 
bow came round - and a Long Lance torpedo made contact. Shuddering from the torpedo hit, 
DD-451 felt another shock when O'BANNON crunched into her amidships. Within seconds 
the destroyer USS SELFRIDGE was also torpedoed 

Having detonated in the port side magazine, the torpedo that struck CHEVALIER carried 
away most of her bow. And O'BANNON, her engines full astern, had nevertheless punctured 
CHEVALIER’s after engine room. Taking in water, DD 451 heeled over. To lighten the ship, 
the skipper expended the rest of his torpedoes at the crippled IN YUGUMO, which blew up 
and sank 


The port side of USS LEUTZE (DD 481) underway in Puget Sound, Washington during 
April of 1944. She carried the Measure 32 camouflage which some Fletchers retained 
until the end of the Second World War. 


Mercifully, there was no more fire from the Japanese DDs which retired north, USS O'BAN- 
NON's boats picked up many men from USS CHEVALIER and USS SELFRIDGE before the 
battle to save the crippled Fletcher was clearly lost. USS LA VALLETTE sank her with a sin- 
gle torpedo shot 

Having lost one-for-one, the American force returned to base to patch up SELFRIDGE and 
to attend to the hole in O'BANNON's bow, the result of colliding with CHEVALIER, The 
gallant destroyer would see further action after repairs. 

While her navy remained a force to be reckoned with, Japan was, at the end of 1943, steadi- 
ly losing ground throughout the Pacific. Their last foothold on the Aleutians hac 
U.S. reoccupation of Kiska in August and the strategically important air bı 
Salamaua and Finschhaven had been abandoned. U.S. landings on Bou 
Solomons group, took place on | November. These landings led to the Buttle of Empress 
Augusta Bay the following day 

By that date, the number of Fletcher class destroyers in commission had reached 121. A 
wartime peak of twelve commissionings had been achieved in September and although this 
figure would be closely approached with eleven each for November and December, the bril- 
liant effort by U.S. shipyards had already more than made good the earlier destroyer losses, 
most of which had occurred in the Solomons campaign. 


inville, I; 


Even with a navy far stronger than at the time of Pearl Harbor, the very fact that vast reaches 
of the Pacific ocean were now opening up to U.S. warships gave destroyer commanders 
increasing responsibility. The cry continued to be for still more destroyers. Already working 
flat-out, the shipyards were only too happy to oblig 
down the ways until February of 1945 

Among the 1943 Fletcher commissionings were a number of ships that would go on to 


and Fletchers would be st 


adily coming 


USS MORRISON (DD 560) also carried a Measure 32 camouflage scheme during 1944. 
She was a victim of a kamikaze attack and sank off Okinawa after Zekes and biplane sui- 
cide aircraft hit her four times. 


become famous and others whose luck was destined not to go the distance. They included 
USS THE SULLIVANS (DD-537), USS KIDD (DD-661), USS BUSH (DD-529), USS 
LUCE (DD. ) and USS HAGGARD (DD-555). Before the year was out, the Pacific fleet 
was boosted by USS CASSIN YOUNG (DD-793), USS YARNALL (DD-541) and USS 
JOHNSTON (DD-557). 


Operation SHOESTRING 2 


The site for the invasion of Bougainville was Cape Torokin at the northern end of the cres- 
cent formed by Empress Augusta Bay. October air attacks on Rabaul had effectively whittled 
air strength so that the landings had every chance of success. As a preliminary 
action, orces secured Treasury Island without undue difficulty, the LSTs being covere: 
by the destroyers USS PHILIP and USS CONY. Only the latter Fletcher suffered c: 
Eight men were killed when an Aichi D3A Val got through the AA fire and put two bombs 
into her engine room, causing flooding. As a result of this damage CONY had to be towed to 
Tulagi 

The following day Bougainville was taken under bombardment by four cruisers and 
Admiral Arleigh Burke's DESRON 23. Under overall command of Rear Admiral "Tip" 
Merrill, this operation was followed by a shelling of the Shortland Islands to ensure the 
airstrip remained unserviceable. 

Carrier air strikes opened the proceedings on 1 November and twelve transports, escorted by 
eleven destroyers, sped in to disgorge their Marines. A destroyer-transport ratio of almost one- 
to-one was a luxury that the U.S. could not have contemplated even six months previously 
And now the escorting warships were of the more capable Fletcher class ships of DESRON 45 
under the command of Commander Ralph Earle. 

On D-Day, meager return fire from the shore was followed by sporadic air attacks which 
achieved little of value for the Japanese. USS WADSWORTH was badly shaken by a very 
near miss from a bomb, which caused two fatalities. Having unloaded, the transports retired 
with all speed, their skippers knowing that heavy enemy reaction could not be long in coming. 
They were dead right 
USS RICHARD P. LEARY (DD 664), like the majority of ships of the Fletcher class, was 
completed with the later “square” bridge design. She was built in the Boston Navy Yard 
and was launched on 23 February 1944. 


down enem; 


E un 


Throughout the war, all Fletcher Class DDs had equipment and gunnery modifications. 
The round bridge of USS KILLEN (DD 593) has had new signaling equipment installed. 
She also had radar suite updates that required additional antennas on the foremast. The 
small vertical radar antenna is a height finder radar 


Empress Augusta Bay 


Admiral Koga garnered a heavy surface force to attack the U.S. landings on Bougainville. 
He knew full well that the loss of the largest of the Solomons group meant ceding the entire 
chain to the enemy, who would have then secured a major base for further offensive opera- 
tions. Rear Admiral Omori sailed from Rabaul with four cruisers and six destroyers plus five 
troop transports whose task it was to off load a force to oppose the Marine beach-head. In the 
event, a U.S. submarine sighting sent the transports scuttling back to port but the warships 
proceeded toward Bougainville. 

Rear Admiral Merrill’s task group was quickly organized to intercept the enemy force. It 
included Arleigh Burke’s DESDIV 45 (part of DESRON 23) and Commander “Count” 
Austin’s DESDIV 46, a total of eight Fletcher class DDs and four cruisers. Surprise lay with 
the Americans, as the Japanese had anticipated finding transports, not warships, 

At 0130, a U.S. aircraft bombed the cruiser IN HAGURO. Minutes later Japanese float 
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USS HOWARTH at anchor off Puget Sound, Washington in May of 1944. Her Measure 32 
scheme was simpler than that applied to other Fletchers. Puget Sound was a major over- 
haul and refit shipyard on the U.S. West Coast and many Fletcher Class DDs that sus- 
tained damage in combat, or were in need of rework, went there. 

planes reported Merrill’s ships steaming in three columns. Picked up on U.S. radar, the 
Japanese formation was positively identified and Merrill headed his own ships northward, the 
intention being to block off Empress Augusta Bay and deliver a two-pronged attack on both 
the enemy’s flanks, the DDs counter marching to hit from the southern side. An opening U.S 
torpedo salvo failed to find any targets, but cruiser gunfire pounded ШМ SENDAI. Then two 
Japanese DDs collided and shortly afterward a cruiser slammed into another DD, the HAT- 
SUKAZE. Star shells brightened the scene of confusion which was punctured by exploding 
shells. 

USS CHARLES AUSBURNE fired on IJN SENDAI, the light cruiser which had been crip- 
pled but was still capable of fighting back. Riding out further torpedo hits from the tubes of 
USS SPENCE and USS CONVERSE, the Japanese ship finally succumbed to Burke's DDs 
and sank. 

Close-in maneuvering at high speed caused further collisions that night. USS SPENCE 
side-swiped USS THATCHER, but both Fletchers lost only some paintwork. Along with USS 
CONVERSE they raced off after two enemy DDs, fired nineteen torpedoes and hit nothing. 
One tin fish had found its mark. Having dropped out of formation USS FOOTE was regaining 
position when a torpedo struck her stern. The damage was only light, but it slowed the ship 
down. 

USS SPENCE had also been damaged by shellfire and seawater contaminated one of her oil 
tanks and she too was forced to reduce speed. USS THATCHER escorted her away from the 
battle, which had, by 0425, begun to wane. Unfortunately the course of the two destroyers 
placed them right in the path of shells from Burke's ships. 
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USS CALLAGHAN (DD 792) made more extensive use of Dark Gray segments in her 
Measure 32 camouflage scheme than some other Fletcher Class DDs. She carries three 
20mm single mounts on the fantail. which were replaced by twin mounts and the number 
of mounts reduced from three to two. 


USS JOHN HOOD (DD 655) in Mobile Bay on 12 June 1944. A Fletcher that served in the 
North Pacific, she operated off Adak in the Aleutians during September of 1944 and fin- 
ished the war patrolling off the Kurile Islands. 


Judging by the scrap on the railroad car, USS CLAXTON was undergoing an 
upkeep/overhaul period at Mare Island, California during May of 1944. The overhang on 
her aft tube platform has been cut away, differing from that of USS BUSH. She also has a 
different shape in her 20мм and 40мм gun tubs and USS CLAXTON has rounded flotation 
net bins abaft the forward stack. 


There was a myriad of minor differences between individual Fletcher Class DDs. USS 
BUSH (DD 529), pierside at Mare Island, California, had flotation nets stowed in bins abaft 
each stack. The torpedo tubes, aft stack platform-mounted directors and the whaleboat 
weather shield are all visible. The port side 20mm and 40mm mounts are all covered with 
protective canvas, while the starboard 40mm mount is uncovered. 


USS BULLARD (DD 660) carried two Mk 14 torpedo tubes, one forward and one aft of the 
number two funnel. The after tube had a blast shield, designed to protect the torpe- 
domen from the muzzle blast from the Number Three five inch gun mount, over the torpe- 
do launch controls. The tube extension on the extreme end could be folded back to 
make stowage of the tubes easier. 

Bracketed by columns of water too close for comfort, Commander Austin in USS SPENCE 
called Burke over the Talk Between Ships (TBS) radio to identify himself. There followed 
one of the classic comebacks of the Pacific war, "You'll have to excuse the next four salvoes, 
they're already on their way." Despite her condition SPENCE had no difficulty in delivering 
telling strikes on IN HATZUKAZE, already damaged from being rammed by INJ MYOKO. 
At 4,000 yards range, USS SPENCE's five inch guns turned the enemy vessel into a blazing 
hulk and only a lack of ammunition prevented SPENCE from finishing the job. Burke's 
“Little Beavers” did that for her. 

A great deal of that night was spent by both sides in maneuvering to gain a good shooting 
position. This rarely came and at 0337 Admiral Omori broke off. Burke sent his destroyers off 
in hot pursuit, but no further action took place, at least between opposing ships. Enemy air- 
craft were reported heading down from the Bismarcks to support Admiral Omori’s “routing” 
of the U.S. transports. 

Holed in her stern, USS FOOTE had to be taken in tow by USS CLAXTON, with USS 
AUSBURNE and USS THATCHER acting as escorts. Friendly fighters failed to ward off the 
Japanese air attack and the ships bore the brunt of it from around 0800. Merrill had his DDs 
form a defensive anti-aircraft circle. The battle developed into one of, “organized hell in 
which it was impossible to speak, hear or even think.” 

The American destroyers pumped fire into the sky, using both their main and secondary 
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Mk 14/15 Torpedo Tubes 


Blast Shield, Mk 15 Only 


Folding Tube Extension 


armament. Soon the scene was one of falling aircraft, parachutes and explosions. All the 
enemy achieved was a couple of hits on a cruiser. 

The battle of Empress Augusta Bay represented another disaster for the Japanese. It had also 
demonstrated the flexibility of destroyers when they were not tied too closely to other fleet 
elements, it had proven the advantage of the VT proximity fused shell and had showed the 
worth of fighter director teams aboard destroyers. Most important of all was the fact that from 
that point onward, the U.S. Pacific Fleet was on the offensive. 

Fighting in Augusta Bay did not end with the battle of early November. On the night of 
1718 November а U.S. reinforcement convoy heading for New Guinea was attacked by а 
small group of Japanese torpedo bombers. Convoy protection was vested in TG 31.6, spear- 
headed by USS RENSHAW. The destroyer screen included five Fletchers, USS WALLER, 
USS SAUFLEY, USS SIGOURNEY, USS PRINGLE and USS CONWAY. 

Alert for such a Japanese move on a moonlit night, the destroyer gunners were more than 
ready. The attack opened with enemy illumination of the convoy with flares and float lights. 
The Betty bombers followed. One crashed into the sea without a shot being fired by either 
side just before CONWAY downed a second bomber. A troopship was hit and USS SIGOUR- 
NEY, in company with the flushdecker USS TALBOT, stood by to rescue survivors. 
Meanwhile, the rest of the destroyers poured heavy anti-aircraft fire into the sky to deter the 
raiders. 

The battle raged for two hours with SIGOURNEY's gunners shooting down another Betty 
while the rescue went on. No U.S. night fighters were available so the DD skippers had to 
cope without air cover. They were later commended for their anti-aircraft gunnery, in a further 
demonstration of how fast well handled ships could adapt to any situation. 


Admiral Burke’s Nickname 


During late 1943, Admiral Arleigh Burke's five DESRON 23 Fletchers steamed throughout 
the waters surrounding the Solomons, maintaining the U.S. blockade while operations ashore 
proceeded. On 24 November, his ships were refueling in Kula Gulf when news broke of an 
impending enemy sea evacuation of Buka airfield personnel. Burke's order to move was acted 
upon with all speed. 

If he could reach the area off Bougainville in time, Burke knew that the enemy transport 


Dwarfed by the mighty steel spans of the Golden Gate bridge, USS BRYANT (DD 665) 
exits San Francisco Bay, California for another war sortie in the Pacific. 

destroyers could be hit hard. Down in the engine rooms of the Fletchers, the “black gangs” 
gave the turbines everything they had. Admiral Halsey was then signaled that Burke's 
squadron was en route, and making 31 knots. Halsey's next message went down in naval lore. 
It began, “Thirty-one knot Burke get athwart the Buka-Bougainville evacuation line. If enemy 
contacted you know what to do.” As he headed for what became the Battle of Cape Saint 
George, Admiral Burke's nickname (31 knot Burke) stuck. It became famous throughout the 
Navy and was established for the duration of the war. 

ed run paid off. The Е 
SS DYSON had a target at 22,000 yards, then a second and a third 
blip appeared on the destroyer radar screens. The total was five enemy ships as the range nar- 
rowed. 

Burke's opening torpedo salvoes blew ШМ ONAMI out of the water and damaged IJN 
MAKINAMI. It was a perfect ambush. Horrified at their sudden losses, the remainder of the 
enemy DDs fled with the Fletchers in pursuit. 

Burke's ship actually achieved 33 knots during the long tail chase and his superb seaman- 
ship paid off handsomely at one point when he ordered a course change to avoid the inevitable 
torpedo counter attack. Three heavy explosions were felt, but it was only the Japanese torpe- 
does exploding at the limit of their range. A gun duel developed in which ШМ YUGIRI was 
smothered by shellfire, sinking at 0300. 

Three down for zero U.S. casualties was heartening in the extreme and from then on, 
Burke’s command gained fame as the “Little Beavers.” Believing they had been attacked by a 
much larger force, including cruisers, the Japanese were the victims of what the Naval War 
College called, “the almost perfect destroyer action.” 

For the next few months, Allied muscle flexed all across the Pacific, the Christmas 1943 
invasion of Cape Gloucester successfully breaching the Bismarks Barrier, An uncontested 
U.S. landing was followed by a savage counter-attack from the air. The DD USS BROWN- 
SON was hit by two bombs which broke her back and she sank at 1450 on 26 December. 


hers formed two lines and the first radar 


contact came at 0141 -- L 


USS BUSH served in both Alaskan and Pacific waters before becoming another kamikaze 
victim on 6 April 1945. At the time of her ing she was on radar picket duty off 
Okinawa. This was one of the most hazardous missions undertaken by the destroyer 
force. 

Green Island was one of the last stepping stones and USS ANTHONY and USS PRINGLE 
were among the destroyers involved in a constant round of patrols, shore bombardments and 
anti-sub sweeps to pave the way for the New Zealand invasion forces. USS GUEST and USS 
HUDSON sank the Japanese submarine 1-171 on 31 January 1944, following an alert from 
USS FULLAM that the enemy boat was in the a With 140 of them in commission by 
Christmas 1943, Fletchers would be well to the forefront of any future Pacific naval action. 

On 25 December they screened Rear Admiral Sherman's carriers as their aircraft attacked 
Rabaul. The escort force included USS BRADFORD, U BROWN, USS BELL, US 

E S CONNER. A follow-up shelling of Kavieng on New 
vers (USS AUSBURNE, USS DYSON, US AN- 
CONVERSE and USS SPENCE). An hour and 6,681 shells later, the harbor area lay 
in ruins. Burke's ships then carried out a successful sweep of the sea lanes, fired more shells 
at Kavieng, shot up a couple of enemy auxiliaries and took seventy-three Japanese prisoners 
aboard. 

Rabaul's seaborne blockade was all but completed by the Fletchers of DESRONS 45 and 
22. Later it was left to “wither on the vine,” being contained by Allied air attacks. The remain- 
ing defenders could not be evacuated or substantially supplied by sea or air, although that par- 
ticular corner of New Britain remained active until the end. 

Now the main U.S. task was to continue the thrust across the Central Pacific to secure those 
islands large enough for air bases. The first objective was the Gilberts on 21 November with 
the islands of Makin and Tarawa as the main focal points. After the preliminary shore bom- 


bardment. the strong destroyer force left it to the Marines. During an anti-submarine sweep, 
USS RINGGOLD attacked the USS NAUTILUS by mistake, fortu 
[ 


jely doing little damage. 
е support sent USS DASHIELL and USS RINGGOLD in close to Tarawa to blast enemy 
batteries. On 22 November, USS RADFORD sunk the I-19 for her second confirmed subma- 
rine kill. 


1944 


Fletchers were well represented in the next major operation, that of clearing the Marshall 
Islands. Operation FLINTLOCK got underway on 30 January 1944, with two massive U.S. 
task forces concentrating on the main objective, Kwajalein. This and other atolls were pulver- 
ized by naval gunfire. In addition to the shelling, USS CHARRETTE and the destroyer escort 
USS FAIR shared in the sinking of the submarine I-21 on 4 February. 


Truk Secured 


Having seen how quickly the tide of war was turning against them the Japanese had all but 
abandoned their naval anchorage at Truk before the fast carriers under Admiral Mitscher 
attacked it on 16 February. TF 58 had twenty-three Fletchers out of a total of thirty-six DDs 
assigned. Simultaneously Vice Admiral Spruance’s battleship, cruiser and destroyer force 
which included the Fletchers USS IZARD, USS CHARRETTE, USS BRADFORD and USS 
BURNS, went after shipping targets in the area. Finding herself right in the line of fire, IN 
HAIKAZE went down, USS IZARD being the first to open fire. USS BURNS also found her- 
self a target which met the same fate. 

After the Truk raid, Mitscher headed for the Marianas while Eniwetok in the Western 
Marshalls was invaded on 17 February. That morning USS NICHOLAS depth charged the 
Japanese sub 1-1. 

USS HOEL saw action off Eniwetok, initially to rescue downed aviators and later to shell 
enemy troops on Parry Island. In company with USS THRATHEN she spent several days pro- 
viding fire support for the Marines with USS HAGGARD arriving to join in on 19 February. 
USS MCCORD, USS HALL and USS JOHNSTON, with three other Fletchers, also began 
shelling Parry Island, as did four battleships and three cruisers. Eniwetok was in U.S. hands 
by 27 February. 


Marianas Raid 


With the intention of keeping the Japanese guessing, Admiral Spruance also thrust at the 
Marianas Islands on 21 February 1944. His carriers attracted enemy aircraft like a magnet and 
the eight Fletchers of TG 58.2 had a fight on their hands. Flag destroyer USS BRONSON 
shot down the first of the attackers that night, signaling a busy period for the tin cans of 
DESRON 50, which operated together as a group for the first time. Small formations of 
Japanese aircraft coming in at intervals made the destroyer gunners’ task easier. Counting 
other kills on 22 February the task group claimed a total eight while the U.S. carrier strike 
bombed Saipan. 

After this raid there was an intensive period of sub hunting and Fletchers participated in kills 
оп 30 April (1-174), 12 May ((I-176) and 30 May (RO-105). The 30 April action was a suc- 
cess shared by USS HAGGARD, USS FRANKS and USS JOHNSTON. 

During March of 1944, USS PICKING, USS WICKES, USS SPROSTON, USS YOUNG, 
USS W. D. PORTER, USS ISHERWOOD, USS KIMBERLEY and USS LUCE sortied from 
Attu in the Aleutians to attack Japanese targets in the Kurile Islands. The weather lived up to 
its billing, creating one of the worst operational areas in the world with the ships facing a 
force 6 gale. USS ISHERWOOD was among the ships suffering storm damage. 
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USS BOYD was one of a number of Fletcher Class DDs which had the hull number placed 
high on the bow instead of at midpoint. 


Depth Charge K Gun Thrower 


Fletcher Class DD Had 


Mk 6 Depth Charge Three K Guns On Each 
Arbor Stowage Side 
(Four Alongside 


Each K Gun For 
Rapid Reloads) 


Mk 6 Depth 
Charge 


USS HEERMANN (DD 532) makes smoke to protect the American escort carriers under 
attack by ЫМ fleet elements. Damaged by fire from the ЫМ CHIKUMA, DD 532 survived 
the fight, unlike the enemy cruiser, which was sunk. (National Archives) 

On 24 June, the Kuriles raid was repeated. Fletcher USS CHARLES J. BADGER joined the 
veterans of the first abortive strike and this time the weather provided excellent cover for a 
twenty minute shelling of Paramushiro airfield. 

Earlier March raids by Destroyer Divisions 42, 43, 44, 45, 89 and 94, by then composed 
entirely of Fletcher Class ships, roamed the South Seas, rapidly answering calls for fire sup- 


USS WICKES was painted in a Measure 32 camouflage scheme that apparently used a 
minimum of Light Gray compared to other Fletchers. After an eventful combat career she 
was decommissioned and did not see further service with the navy before being expend- 
ed as a target during 1974. 


With an escort carrier (CVE), a cruiser (CL) and a freighter in the background, USS 
MCNAIR (DD 679) rides shotgun on the fleet while another Fletcher slices between the 
carrier and cruiser. (National Archives) 


port from Army shore commanders cleaning up the last remnants of resistance in the 
Solomons, particularly a few last ditch actions on Bougainville. For their work of blockade 
lation these ships became known as the “Bougainville Navy.” 

USS SAUFLEY's sinking of the submarine 1-2 оп 7 April was one of the last destroyer 
actions in the Solomons; the war had finally moved on. The Admiralties were next on the tar- 
get list, an action largely handled by other classes of destroyer. Fletchers were in action off 
shore as part of the 7th Fleet covering force with USS BEALE, USS BACHE, USS DALY 
and USS HUTCHINS being joined later by USS AMMON and USS MULLANY. After 
Manus and Los Negros had been mopped up, these ships joined up to sortie out to bombard 
other targets as U.S. forces gradually scaled the Pacific island “ladder.” 


Marianas Massacre 


During the Marianas campaign of June 1944, destroyer forces performed their customary 
myriad of duties although the invasion itself and the overwhelming superiority of U.S. 
air power understandably grabbed most of the headlines. With the force detailed to secure 
Saipan enjoying the presence of 535 ships, there was little that an emaciated Imperial Navy 
could do to stop it. But the disastrous loss of the Marianas opened the way to the Home 
Islands and the Philippines and Admiral Toyoda's "A-Go" plan was launched to spark off the 
Battle of the Philippine Sea 

Destroyer action came early off the invasion area with USS BURNS and USS COWELL, 
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USS MELVIN was nicknamed the “Blue Devil” partially because of her Measure 21 Navy 
Blue paintwork. This camouflage make her appear very dark against the sea, which was 
the intention. USS MELVIN was one of the Fletcher Class DDs that took part in anti-sub- 
marine warfare in the Marianas, sinking the RO 36 on 13 June 1944. 


The battles at Kwajalein, the Marianas, the Philippines and Okinawa all figured in USS 
MCCORDs war record. She survived the war, being scrapped during 1972. 


acting as picket ships to vector Combat Air Patrols onto any approaching enemy raids. USS 
BRAINE was among the DDs that added their contribution to the weight of fire being hurled 
at the island defenders. USS BOYD and USS CHERRETTE saw some surface action against 
transports while USS NORMAN SCOTT carried out a courageous “coat trailing” exercise to 
divert the attention of enemy shore batteries. The price was the life of NORMAN SCOTT's 
skipper and eighteen men, plus another sixty-three wounded when the Japanese guns on 
Saipan found the range and made multiple hits on the destroyer. 

The ШМ had put 


store by its submarines being able to inflict serious damage in the 
Marianas, but Japanese boats became the hunted rather than the hunters, Nine were sunk in 
June alone, six of them by destroyers. USS TAYLOR notched up I-5 on 10 June. USS 
MELVIN sank the RO-36 on 13 June and USS WADLEIGH teamed up with USS MELVIN 
to sink the RO-114 on 17 June, while USS DAVID W. TAYLOR and destroyer escort USS 
RIDDLE were responsible for the demise of 1-10 on 4 July 

Following their crippling defeat in the “Marianas Turkey Shoot,” on 19 June, the main 
enemy fleet elements departed the area, hotly pursued by U.S. carrier aircraft 


The Philippines 


By the Fall of 1944, the recapture of the Netherlands East Indies and the Philippines were 
next on the U.S. timetable 


nd the first hurdle was to secure the stepping stone of Morotai. D: 
Day was set for 15 September and included in Admiral Berkey’s TF 77.2 were eight Fletcher 
Class DDs including USS MULLANY and USS BUSH, plus two Australian warships. The 
fighting was fierce 

Pe 
the heaviest yet seen in the Southwest Pacific. Mine sweeping occupied some of U 
WADLEIGH's time and along with USS BENNETT she acted as a demolition vessel follow- 
Reporting on station for picket duty on 15 September, USS 
WADLEIGH was struck by a mine the following day. Badly holed, she had to be taken in tow 
by USS BENNETT. USS HEYWOOD L. EDWARDs shot up enemy barges on the night of 
24/25 September 

Earlier that month USS LAWS, USS PRITCHETT and USS LONGSHORE were ordered to 
intercept a Japanese convoy hugging the Mindanao coastline. The transports, despite being 
dispersed by an air attack, were all sunk by gunfire from the destroyers 

The Naval offensive been going so well during the last few months that Admiral King 
decided to bring forward the invasion of the Philippines and put troops ashore on Leyte in 
October rather than December of 1944, giving General Douglas MacArthur an earlier than 
anticipated return to the islands. Operation KING TWO would deploy ships of Admiral 
Kinkaid’s Seventh Fleet (including 


liu promised to be even tou invasion bombardment was 


ег and consequently the pre 


ing the sweepers catch 


ghty-six destroyers) and Halsey's Third Fleet (fifty-eight 
destroyers), to constitute the largest invasion fleet ever assembled in the Pacific 


While the Japanese could still muster a sizable fleet including a total of sixty-three destroy 
ers and the mighty battleships IN YAMATO and IJN MUSASHI, Operation SHO-GO 
appeared to have little chance of taking on the U.S. armada with any hope of success. But 
what transpired at Leyte 


If was a three-pronged Japanese attack that pitted American 


destroyers against battleships, with the loss of two Fletchers and no less than three escort car 


riers. The enemy paid a terrible price for this success, as the remnants of the Imperial Navy 
were all but annihilated. 
Covered by the fleet, the U.S. Army went ashore on the Leyte Gulf beaches on 20 October 


USS RINGGOLD was one of the Fletcher Class DDs that got into action early in 1943. 
She was later damaged in a collision with USS YARNALL, but was repaired in time to see 
further war duty in Japanese home waters. 

Opposition was light and at the end of the day MacArthur was able to make his “I have 
returned” speech to mark the beginning of the liberation of the Philippines. 

For the Japanese the battle began badly when U.S. submarines sank three cruisers en route 
to the Philippine Sea area. But on 24 October, enemy aircraft hit Rear Admiral Sherman’s 
Task Group 38.3 built around the carrier USS PRINCETON, giving the screen destroyers a 
tough time. USS PRINCETON was hit badly and USS GATLING, USS IRWIN, USS 
CASSIN YOUNG and USS MORRISON moved in close to carry out rescue work and dis- 
USS VAN VALKENBURGH underway with her Number Five 5 inch gun turret trained to 
port. She survived the war to become IZMUR in Turkish service. 


suade further attacks on the stricken carrier. USS PRINCETOWN’s fires raged out of control 
and multiple explosions rocked the ship. Working right up under her port side, USS MORRI- 
SON had the traumatic experience of becoming wedged between two of the carrier's stacks. 

In her death throes, USS PRINCETON was rocked by a huge explosion that badly damaged 
the cruiser USS BIRMINGHAM which was close alongside taking men off. There was little 
more that could be done to save the carrier and USS IRWIN and the cruiser USS RENO fired 
torpedoes to sink her. USS MORRISON, USS GATLING and USS IRWIN then escorted 
USS BIRMINGHAM to Ulithi for repairs. 


Surigao Strait 


Admiral Nishimura raced headlong into Surigao Strait and into Rear Admiral Oldendorf's 
task group which was then in Leyte Gulf. On 24 October, Oldendorf countered the enemy 
move with an opening PT boat attack and deployed his heavy forces across the strait. In a 
right flank group were the DDs USS HUTCHINS, USS BACHE, USS DALY, USS BEALE 
and USS KILLEN, plus Allied and U.S. cruisers and three more destroyers. 

Taking center stage that day were USS NEWCOMB, USS RICHARD P. LEARY and USS 
ALBERT W. GRANT, with USS ROBINSON, USS HALFORD and USS BRYANT to the 
north and USS HEYWOOD L. EDWARDS, USS LEUTZE and USS BENNION to the south. 
Further south were USS REMY, USS MELVIN, USS MCGOWAN, USS MCDERMUT and 
USS MONSSON. North of Hibuson Island steamed USS AULICK, USS CONY and USS 
SIGOURNEY along with five cruisers. In addition, six U.S. battleships awaited the Japanese 
fleet 

The opening clash claimed the battleship IN FUSO and destroyer INJ MICHISHIO. Then 
USS KILLEN’s skipper Commander Corey made a rapid adjustment of his torpedo running 
depth before ranging in on UN YAMASHIRO. Recognizing the enemy battleship, Corey’s 
estimate was dead on. His adversary sank when her back was broken by the destroyer's deep 
running torpedoes. Other U.S. torpedoes sank the destroyer IN YAMAGUMO. 

The survivors of these early att came on, to run into gun and torpedo fire from ready 
American ships. IIN ASUGUMO was torpedoed and in the confusion of battle USS ALBERT 
W. GRANT was struck by shellfire from both sides. Acts of selfless courage were routine as 
officers and men struggled to save their comrades and their ship. USS NEWCOMB and USS 
LEARY steamed to the rescue and USS GRANT was soon out of danger. 

In the event USS GRANT was the only U.S. vessel damaged, but ten Japanese warships 
never cleared Surigao Strait. No sooner had this crushing victory been realized when word 
came that the Samar approaches to Leyte Gulf were devoid of friendly ships. Having raced 
northward to attack a Japanese carrier force, Admiral Halsey had unwittingly left a gap. He 
could not know that the enemy carriers were a decoy force with no aircraft on board. 

Down into the waters off southern Samar on 25 October came Admiral Kurita’s depleted but 
still dangerous 2nd Fleet force of four battleships including IN YAMATO, six cruisers and 
eleven destroyers. Right in his path lay Admiral Sprague’s six escort carriers screened by 
destroyers USS JOHNSTON, USS HOEL, USS HEERMAN and four DEs. U.S. aircraft 
detected the threat at virtually the same moment as the Japanese picked up the carrier task 
group. Fire was opened at seventeen miles as all carrier aircraft were scrambled. Urgent calls 
for assistance filled the airwaves, but no U.S. heavies were near enough. 

All Sprague could do was run. He headed in toward Leyte Gulf, with most of his aircraft in 
the air. The Japanese then divided their forces to box in the CVEs, which caused a slight 
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20MM Orlikon Anti-Aircraft Mount 


Fletcher Class DDs Used 
Both Single and Twin 20mm 
Mounts. 


USS MCGOWAN had a gun director installed in her aft plattorm mount between the 5 inch 
gun turrets. Angled life raft stowage was one of the detail differences between Fletcher 
Class ships. She has three 20ww single guns in her stern gun tub. Other Fletchers had 
two twin mounts in this location. 

delay. All that could be done was to send the destroyers and DEs against the enemy bat- 
tlewagons and cruisers, like lambs to the slaughter. One of the most dramatic engagements in 


the history of U.S. destroyer warfare was about to unfold 

USS JOHNSTON led the attack. Racing in to deliver a full torpedo salvo at the Japanese 
ships, Commander Ernest Evans and his crew braced themselves for the answering rain of 
shells. Hits at 0720, slowed DD-557 to seventeen knots but she kept on going. Steaming in 
behind, USS HOEL also launched torpedoes and she too felt the thud of Japanese shells eight 
minutes later. USS JOHNSTON still closed the enemy ships until the rai 
5,000 yards 

Admiral Sprag 
explosives and to mask his carriers, the enemy’s prime target. Using the smoke cover, US 
HOEL and USS HEERMAN each delivered torpedoes, the latter Fletcher also trading shells 
with one of the Japanese cruisers. Seeming to bear a charmed life, she got away with this 
attack on the big ships and was to emerge from the battle with only minor dam: 

Even more disadvantaged by the Japanese big guns were the DEs. Their skippers knew that 


е was as short as 


е called for smoke to give his “small boys" slim cover from the rain of h 


USS TWIGGS (DD 591) was commissioned on 4 November 1943. She saw extensive ser- 
vice before succumbing to a conventional torpedo and a kamikaze attack, both by the 
same aircraft, on 17 February 1945. 

if their ships stopped a main battery salvo, they had even less chance of staying afloat than the 
2,100 ton Fletchers. Luckily, rain squalls gave them some help in their monumental fight 

Thrown off balance by the reaction of the destroyers and destroyer escorts, Admiral Kurita’s 
big guns only claimed one CVE. They damaged USS FANSHAW BAY but ranged in on 
USS GAMBIER BAY and sank her. 

USS HOEL, her aft guns out and her structure battered into ruin, had absorbed an estimated 
forty hits before she went down. In the meantime, air attacks on the Japanese ships had con- 
vinced Admiral Kurita that further time spent in Leyte Gulf was too great a risk and at 0920 
he retired. He left two American DDs and one DE in serious condition. 

Neither of the Fletchers sank while the enemy remained within gun range. USS HOEL sank 
at 0855, taking some 253 of her crew with her. Of the survivors, almost all were wounded and 
fifteen later died of their wounds. Following the sinking of the destroyer escort USS 
SAMUEL B. ROBERTS, another Fletcher, USS JOHNSTON, was lost. USS JOHNSTON 
had been in service just two days short of a year. Her skipper, Ernest E. Evans perished with 
his ship, but neither his loss of the sacrifice of his crew went unheeded. Evans was awarded 


the Congressional Medal of Honor (posthumously) for his three hour fight with the IJN and 
“GQ Johnnie" (so called because she seemed to be constantly at General Quarters [battle sta- 
tions]) was awarded a Presidential Unit Citation, along with the rest of the ships of TG 77.4.3. 

The carnage of Leyte Gulf was not over, not by a long shot. Frustrated in his attempts to 
decimate the U.S. landing area by the destroyer attacks, Admiral Kurita's force remained 
more or less intact. Only the cruiser IN KUMANO had been damaged by a torpedo. But 
when later U.S. aircraft disabled three more cruisers, it was time to call it a day. Japanese air- 
craft did most of the remaining damage to the U.S. fleet, when the first mass use of 
Kamikazes sank the CVE USS SAINT LO. 

Meanwhile, the Third Fleet destroyer group made up of USS TINGEY, USS OWEN, USS 
MILLER, USS THE SULLIVANS, USS HICKOX, USS HUNT, USS LEWIS HANCOCK 
and USS MARSHALL were ordered after Kurita's battleships. Although they failed to catch 
up, USS LEWIS HANCOCK found the destroyer IN NOWAKI and sank her with the help of 
USS OWEN and USS MILLER. More destroyer action finished off stragglers and when these 
losses were added to that of three carriers, the Imperial Navy was all but a spent force. 
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Picketing Leyte Gulf 


To guard the Leyte Gulf invasion force, the Seventh Fleet deployed nineteen destroyers to 
act as radar picket ships. An integral part of TG 77.1, their job was to provide early warning 
of IJN surface and air attack. It was enemy aircraft that proved most troublesome, with air 
strikes beginning at 0940 on 1 November. 

At this stage of the war, the Japanese had been unable to fully implement the desperate poli- 
cy of air crew suicide as a way of destroying U S ships. To Navy gunners the difference was 
academic, an air attack could turn out to be conventional with the crew running for home 
when their torpedoes or bombs had been dropped or, at other times, the intention of Japanese 
air crews to sacrifice themselves became all too obvious. On 1 November, the destroyer USS 
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USS STANLY was one of the early round bridge Fletchers. She had a miraculous escape 
from destruction when she was crashed into by a Japanese Baka piloted bomb on 12 
April 1945. Fighting swarms of kamikazes, USS STANLY survived because the Baka's 
warhead failed to explode. (National Archives) 

BUSH fought a lone battle with bombers and fighters which proved the point. At least one 
fighter appeared bent on crashing the ship, while the bombers made standard attack runs with 
torpedoes. BUSH destroyed one Betty and a Zeke fighter. 

Soon after USS BUSH was attacked, USS CLAXTON became the first Fletcher to actually 
be struck by a Kamikaze. USS AMMEN was also hit by an aircraft, but it was USS ABNER 
READ (DD-526) which became one of the grimmest statistics of the Second World War. In 
the afternoon of | November, a blazing Val deliberately crashed into her after stack. Multiple 
explosions tore her apart and she sank thirty-six minutes after impact, the first Fletcher lost to 


USS HARADEN (DD 585) carried overall Measure 21 Navy Blue camouflage 
during 1943. This camouflage was highly effective against aircraft. 


USS BOYD (DD 544) carried Measure 32 camouflage and was unusual in that she 
1 carried her hull number high on the hull rather than at the mid point. 


‘specified by the Navy Board for Fletcher Class destroyers. USS BUSH was later lost 


£ 
yy} 
J USS BUSH (DD 529) carried one of the many patterns of Measure 32 camouflage 
] on picket duty off Okinawa. 

j 

| 
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USS THE SULLIVANS (DD 537) carried the ship's insignia, a Green 
four leaf clover, on the forward stack. After the Second World War, 
the ship was modernized with 3 inch 50 automatic, rapid fire anti- 
aircraft guns and hedgehog ASW weapons. 


USS RENSHAW (DDE 499) was modified after the war with a trainable 
Hedgehog projector in place of the Number Two five inch gun turret. The 
ship is in overall Haze Gray. 


USS JENKINS (DDE 447) was one of the ships modi- 
fied with a hangar and flight deck for a DASH heli- 
copter and a Weapon Alpha turret in place of the 
Number Two five inch gun turret, 


a Kamikaze attack, 

Radar picket duty became a regular part of the Pacific Fleet’s deployment of destroyers until 
war's end. The enemy may not have fully appreciated the risk the early warning destroyers 
represented to his flyers - but he did know that slowly patrolling warships, isolated from the 
main fleet body, were prime targets. Attacks on destroyers became much more frequent 
USS BRADFORD makes smoke while getting underway from San Francisco Bay on 7 


March 1945. She has had the forward sections of her Measure 32 camouflage repainted, 
which contrast sharply with the weathered aft segments. 


Meanwhile, other Fletchers continued the hunt for Japanese submarines. On 12 November, 
USS NICHOLAS sank 1-37, a second sub kill for the veteran destroyer. 

USS COLLETT was attacked while on picket station on 19 November and, as so often in 
these encounters, she managed to shoot down a number of enemy aircraft. In this instance, tor- 
pedoes were launched and the Bettys returned to base. Ten days later, USS AULICK and USS 
SAUFLEY were subjected to suicide attacks, both ships losing crewmen and sustaining dam- 
age. 

Operations off Leyte continued with the late November interception of another Tokyo 


USS HARADEN tangled with the kamikazes off Mindanao in December of 1944 and 
became one of the Divine Wind's first victims. She stayed afloat and, assisted by USS 
Twiggs, made it back to the U.S. under her own power. (National Archives) 

Express. This one ran from the northern Philippines to Leyte and was found by DESDIV 43, 
consisting of USS WALLER, 5 RENSHAW, USS SAUFLEY and USS PRINGLE. The 
transports were attacked but the DDs were diverted by a submarine alert, USS WALLER 
peeled off to dual with the surfaced I-46 which unwisely chose to fight it out. The Japanese 
sub took numerous hits and disappeared. 

Worsening weather now aided the enemy in their reinforcement of Leyte but the U.S. 
destroyer force ensured that such re-supply operations were costly. An amphibious landing in 
Ormoe Bay was made on 7 December, covered by twelve destroyers which carried out a pre- 
liminary shore bombardment. 

In December the natural hazard of a storm at sea caught the Third Fleet with terrifying force. 
Mountainous seas and winds wrecked refueling operations and sent three destroyers to the 
bottom, among them USS SPENCE. The typhoon of 18 December is remembered still as the 
worst that the Pacific Fleet had to endure. 

During late December the U.S. destroyer force carried out numerous tasks in support of the 
land drive into the Philippine capital city of Manila. Along with anti- shipping sweeps, shore 
bombardments, picket duty and rescue work, the hunt for enemy submarines went on unabat- 
ed. As on so many occasions before, the presence of a destroyer made the difference between 
life and death to downed aviators, there being few Fletchers which did not record the rescue of 
fighter pilots and bomber crewmen. 
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1945 
Lingayen Gulf 


Operations off the Philippines were to culminate on 7 January 1945, in what was the last 
major surface action involving U.S. destroyers. Û CHARLES AUSBURNE and US 
BRAINE, along with two other DDs were part of Task Unit 781.11 enroute to Lingayen Gulf 
and after nightfall, radar contacts and illumination revealed the enemy destroyer IJN HINOKI. 
The last battle was something of an anti-climax as HINOKI was immediately slowed by coor- 
dinated salvoes from all the American vessels. Her retaliatory torpedo shot achieved nothing 
and thirty minutes after fire was opened, she blew up and sank 

Early January carrier strikes on Formosa, the Kuriles and Iwo Jima kept the Japanese on the 
alert for their next crisis point and this came on 9 January, when an invasion force went into 
Lingayen Gulf. The Japanese expected the invasion to be in Manila Bay and the move threw 
the enemy off-balance. Some 850 ships constituted an awesome fleet in anyone's language, 
but few American sailors now remained in ignorance of how the Japanese challenge would 
materialize. 

USS NEWCOMB, USS RICHARD P. LEARY and USS BENNION were among the 
Fletchers attacked by Kamikazes during the Lingayen Gulf operations and as in so many 
cases, the ships were either scorched by near misses when their gunfire deflected the enemy 
aircraft or they sustained damage in varying degrees when the suiciders got through. Total 
destruction of heavy ships remained a relatively rare occurrence and by far the worst aspect of 
a suicide strike was that sailors were invariably killed or maimed. 

On 31 January, USS O'BANNON, USS BELL and 5 JENKINS teamed with a DE to 
sink RO-115. U.S. troops were still fighting their into Manila, while at sea the Navy had 
minefields to contend with. USS LAVALLETTE and USS RADFORD fell victim to mines 
and both were badly damaged. USS FLETCHER and USS HOPEWELL were hit by enemy 
shore battery fire from Corregidor to end a forgettable Saint Valentine's Day, 1945. 

USS CONVERSE, USS THATCHER, USS CLAXTON, USS SAUFLEY and USS 
CONYNGHAM moved in to blast Corregidor's guns into submission. It took them thirteen 
days. Under Army control, the DDs ranged in their runs sometimes from as close as 1,000 
yards. 

Everywhere the Japanese now fought with a desperation borne of impending defeat and the 
almost unthinkable invasion of the Home Islands. Every U.S. soldier killed or wounded 
would reduce the odds when the war, as seemed inevitable, moved to Japanese soil. A subma- 
rine got USS RENSHAW on 21 February, but the destroyer, taken in tow by the destroyer 
USS SMITH, made it back to Leyte 


Iwo Jima and Okinawa 


To assault the island that would provide an airfield "halfway house" to Tokyo, the Navy 
deployed two task forces under Vice Admirals Turner and Mitscher with twenty and sevent 
seven destroyers respectively. Turner's amphibious vessels ran his total force up to 495 ships, 
while Mitscher had 118 warships. The assault on Iwo had begun some time before with Army 
and Navy air strikes and a sea bombardment. Оп 19 February, the seaborne invasion began. 


Fletcher Class DD (Late War Configuration) 


USS BLACK DD 666 


USS YARNELL (DD 541) carries Measure 32 camouflage and has an empty gun tub 
between the No Three and No Four 5 inch gun turrets. This tub would normally carry 
either a twin or quadruple 40mm Bofors anti-aircraft gun mount. She also carries three 
single 20mm cannon in the stern gun tub. 


Again the destroyers drew a myriad of duties as the amphibious vessels disgorged troops 
onto Iwo's volcanic dust beaches. Japanese minefields were a hazard faced by patrolling DDs 
weeks before and some ships were damaged. Others took hits from the enemy guns dug into 
Iwo’s rock slopes. The strength of the Iwo defenses put back Operation ICEBERG, the inva- 
sion of Okinawa, until late March. On 19 March, Fletchers had given valuable support to the 
carrier USS FRANKLIN. crippled off the Home Islands. 

Destroyer losses at Okinawa, at a point when the outcome of the war could no longer be in 
any doubt, were appallingly and disproportionally high. They began with USS HALLIGAN 
which went aground after being mined. USS MURRAY was attacked by Kamikazes on 27 
March but survived the ordeal, and the invasion had not even begun. 

On 1 April 1945, 1,450 ships under the command of Admiral Nimitz opened the assault on 
the last Japanese garrison. The mightiest armada ever seen in the Pacific included nearly 150 
destroyers and destroyer escorts, and it was these that bore the brunt of the enemy’s retalia- 
tion. Normally naval forces were relatively safe once a beachhead had been established, but 
the form of enemy air attack put destroyers right back in the front line. 

It was radar picket duty that claimed most of the victims of Kamikaze attack, principally the 
ships of Task Flotilla 5 under the redoubtable Commodore Moosbrugger. Stationed in relays 
up to seventy miles from Okinawa right under the flight path of aircraft enroute from Japan, 
the DDs detected, tracked and reported on enemy air and sea activity. Selected ships acted as 
fighter director destroyers and controlled a combat air patrol of Navy, Marine and Army Air 
Force aircraft assigned to them by a headquarters ship. 

There were sixty Fletcher and seventeen Sumner Class Destroyers in TF 5’s overall total of 
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USS STANLY (DD 478), in common with most other Fletcher Class DDs, adopted the 
overall Measure 21 Navy Blue camouflage during late 1944. (National Archives) 
ninety-seven destroyers, although the high number of picket stations meant that even this total 
was at times, too few. Not every DD could be spared for picket duty, a task that could only be 
reduced when shore based radars were in operation. 

On 22 February 1945, the USS WILEY was commissioned, the last of 175 Fletcher Class 
destroyers. While retaining this small distinction, USS WILEY saw no action in the Second 
World War, which was, perhaps a positive reflection on how well the rest of the class had 
been deployed. In total, twenty-one Fletchers had been sunk and fourteen had sustained dam- 
age, the majority (eleven) through Kamikaze attack. 

When the shooting stopped, it was more than fitting that a Fletcher, in the shape of USS 
WEDDERBURN became the first destroyer to enter Tokyo Bay. The former Imperial Navy's 
main anchorage became the newest U.S. Naval base, patrolled by thirty-eight destroyers, 
including twenty-two Fletchers, two Sumners and three Gearings. The dominance of the 
Fletchers over other destroyer classes was more than obvious. While older destroyer classes 
were fairly rapidly phased out, with few surviving the inevitable fate of warships no longer 
required, the magnificent Fletchers had years of peacetime service ahead of them. 

The Presidential Unit Citation (PUC) was won by the officers and men of six Fletchers, 
USS BENNION, USS COWELL, USS EVANS, USS NICHOLAS, USS RADFORD and 
USS WADSWORTH. The Navy Unit Commendation honored the crews of a further eigh- 
teen. Arleigh Burke's DESRON 23 received a PUC for its work in the Solomons from 1 
November 1943 to 23 February 1944. 
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USS MCDERMUT was barely making headway in a choppy sea. The bridge, wheel house 
and main director configuration was common to most square bridge Fletcher Class DDs. 
It appears that one barrel has been removed from the starboard, forward 40mm Bofors 
gun mount. (National Archives) 


USS MELVIN's war service took in the whole range of destroyer operations, from carrier 
escort duty, fire support missions in support of Marine landings, to anti-submarine 
patrols and radar picket duty. (National Archives) 


USS STEVENS was one of the Fletcher Class DDs converted for floatplane operation. 
The conversion work (which consisted of removal of the Number two torpedo tube mount 
and the Number Three 5 inch mount and installation of the floatplane catapult and crane) 
was done at the Mare Island shipyard, but it was short lived and USS STEVENS was later 
reconverted back to standard Fletcher configuration. 


USS BOYD (DD 544), pierside at Mare Island, California during March of 1944, takes on 
dry stores as she prepares for another at sea period. Replenishment operations such as 
this often turned into an “all hands” exercise, with everyone taking part to get the job 
done. 


USS BELL went into combat during November of 1943 and she continued to see action 
throughout the war. After the war she saw occupation duty in Japan. Finally, USS BELL 
was sunk by the U.S. Navy, acting as a target ship during late 1975. 


USS AULICK alongside the pier at Mare Island during 1945. The twin stacks with their 
platforms were one of the main identification features of the Fletcher Class DD. One of 
her motor whaleboats has been swung out on its davits, while the other is in the stowed 
position. 


USS SCHROEDER after a refit period in San Francisco, California during January 1945 
shares the dock with another Fletcher Class DD and a tanker. At this time a number of 
civilian dock workers were working on deck along with members of her crew. 


Numerous changes were made to destroyer radar suites throughout the Second World 
War. USS MORRISON carried (during 1945) a short mast aft of the Number two funnel to 
carry antennas for radio interception and jamming equipment. She also carries a fighter 
director radar on a pedestal above the bridge. 


had the same radar/electronics upgrades as those made to USS MORRISON. Also visible 
are the two twin 40mm mounts added as part of the late war anti-aircraft upgrade. 


In February of 1945, USS BLACK carried early warning radars and electronic counter- 
measures equipment (circled in Black). These antennas reflected the steady improve- 
ment in U.S. destroyer electronics made throughout the war. 


USS SPENCE underway in the Pacific. She was lost in the typhoon of December 1944, 
with only twenty-four men from her crew surviving the ordeal. (National Archives) 


Men aboard a nearby ship share a few anxious moments as Japanese shore batteries 
find the range and hit USS HOPEWELL during action off Corregidor in February of 1945. 
Seven men were killed and eight wounded by the Japanese shellfire. (National Archives) 


USS HALSEY POWELL was commissioned on 23 October 1943. She survived the war 
and went on to win two battle stars in Korea. She later became part of the Korean Navy 
taking the name SEOUL during 1968. 


Down by the stern USS ROBINSON (DD 562) wallows after a kamikaze hit killed her skip- 


per. She survived and was towed to Ulithi for emergency repairs before returning to the 
U.S. (National Archives) 


A very weathered USS HUTCHINS (DD 476) shows the effects of salt water and combat 
operations on her hull paint work. In April 1945 she was one of a small number of U.S. 
warships to be struck by a Japanese suicide boat. Fortunately, the attack caused no 
casualties. 
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USS BOYD (DD 544) undergoes an inclining test at the San Pedro shipyard in 1945. The 
director forward of the twin 40mm mount is a Mk 49 gun director. The depth charge 
throwers below the guns are for the later style Mk 9 depth charges. 


The USS FRANKS collided with the battleship USS NEW JERSEY on 2 April 1945. The 
impact fatally injured her captain and caused extensive damage. (National Archives) 


Barrage balloons help dissuade any unwelcome interest in USS FULLAM (DD 474) as she 
stands off a Pacific island, probably in the Philippines. 


(Right) It was not only the visible enemy that hazarded destroyer operations as the crew 
of the USS HALLIGAN found out in March of 1945. Moving up to support the Okinawa 
landings, the ship apparently entered an unswept minefield. The resulting blast tore her 
apart and killed nearly half her crew. She ran aground, was abandoned and was finally 
pounded into wreckage by the elements. (National Archives). 


Within days of the end of the Second World War, USS THE SULLIVANS arrived at Mare 
Island, California on 28 August 1945, home from combat for good. She survived to 
become one of the preserved Fletcher Class DDs. 


USS CASSIN YOUNG takes on mail during an at-sea replenishment. The ability to replen- 
ish combat vessels was one of the Navy's greatest accomplishments during the war, a 
luxury often denied the enemy due to the decimation of his merchant ship fleet. (US 
National Park Service) 


The impressive scoreboard carried by USS CASSIN YOUNG was painted on a favorite 
place to record such achievements aboard a Fletcher Class DD, the main Mk 37 director 
housing. (U.S. National Park Service) 


(Left) Hit by a slow biplane kamikaze off Okinawa on 30 July 1945, USS CASSIN YOUNG 
was the last Fletcher to suffer a suicide air attack. Despite the damage. she survived. 
(U.S. National Park Service) 


USS WILLIAM D. PORTER's entire crew were rescued when a kamikaze crashed along- 
side their ship and stoved in her hull causing fatal damage. (National Archives) 


Postwar Service 


The formation of new alliances (including former enemy nations) to safeguard the hard won 
peace in Europe and the Far East meant that countries whose armed forces had been decimat- 
ed during the war now required rapid modernization and reconstruction. These forces had to 
be rebuilt if the threat posed by the Soviet Union and its new satellite states was not to lead to 
renewed conflict. As the country least affected economically by the Second World War, it fell 
to the U.S. to spearhead this reconstruction in terms of material aid, including armaments. 

Surplus American naval vessels were leased or sold to foreign governments to begin a new 
era in maritime defense. Fletcher class destroyers figured in many of these transfers and, in 
some cases, they were to serve under new flags for more than three decades. 

The U.S. Navy initiated a series of destroyer modernization programs to re-equip existing 
ships with the weapons that were just at the point of entering service as the war ended includ- 
ing the 3 inch 50 rapid fire, automatic anti-aircraft gun, the "Weapon Alpha”, a 12.75MM 
rocket launcher and the “hedgehog” anti-submarine rocket bomb. The late-war need to effec- 
tively counter kamikazes had led to an emphasis on destroyer protection against air attack, an 
emphasis nearly as great as the ability to attack submarines and hostile surface craft. 


After the war the pendulum swung back. It was now the submarine that was the greatest per- 
ceived threat to surface warships. Eventually, the availability of the shipboard guided missile 
meant that the number of defensive guns could be greatly reduced while ship defense actually 
increased. 

The destroyer upgrade programs were interrupted by the fighting in Korea and, while the 
larger part of destroyer operations in Korean waters were handled by Sumner and Gearing 
Class destroyers, Fletcher Class DDs were represented. USS FLETCHER, lead ship of the 
class was recommissioned for service in the Korean theater which, for destroyers, meant off- 
shore patrols, carrier plane guard duty, shore bombardments and operations in a general sup- 
port role. Many ships were given a new tripod foremast to support increased and improved 
radars and other electronics. 


ASW Upgrade (DDE) 


With the threat of Soviet submarines, the Navy began a crash program to increase the anti- 
submarine capabilities of the Fleet and this included the Fletcher Class DDs. Under plans 
begun during the early 1950s, the Navy was to have a force of over 300 ocean escort/anti-sub- 
marine warfare ships. The modernized Fletcher Class was to be updated with new sophisticat- 


Fletcher Class DD (1950 Configuration) 


USS RENSHAW DD 499 
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USS COWELL was modernized with rapid fire 3 inch 50 anti-aircraft guns replacing the 
40mm Bofors mounts. Other than this refit, she was little changed from her wartime con- 
figuration. (Mike Lennon) 


ed detection devices and anti-submarine weapons, being redesignated as DDEs. These were 
ordered in considerable numbers with an average conversion cost of some $6 Million dollars 
each. 

Under Phase I and II FRAM (Force Reconstruction and Modernization) programs, those 
Fletcher Class ships not immediately expended in weapons tests, placed in reserve or adapted 
as trials ships, were to be modernized, initially for postwar U.S. Navy service. The existence 
of large numbers of Sumner and Gearing Class destroyers; however, led many in the Navy to 
think that the cost of converting the older Fletcher Class ships was not an effective measure. 
As a result, the Fletcher Class FRAM conversion program was scaled back in favor of 
Gearing Class ships. 

USS TWEEDY (DDE 532) was used to test a special ASW configuration for Fletcher Class 
ships. Under Project SCB 63 (Fiscal Year 1951) she was refitted with a modified bridge, four 
fixed Hedgehog launchers on top of the bridge, a Mk 2 lightweight torpedo launcher for ASW 
torpedoes, and provisions for carrying up to 134 depth charges (six K guns and one stern 
roller). She also retained two of her 5 inch mounts. 

Ships that were modernized with Weapon Alpha were also redesignated as Destroyer 
Escorts (DDEs) and many of these had their torpedo tubes removed and their 5 inch gun arma- 
ment reduced to two mounts, one forward of the bridge (Number One mount) and one on the 
stern (Number Five mount). In their place a combination flight deck/hangar was installed to 
house a Drone Anti-Submarine Helicopter (DASH). The DASH was a remotely piloted heli- 
copter capable of carrying anti-submarine homing torpedoes, which would be flown to the 
area of a submarine contact and the weapons released on command from the ship. Then the 
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Just about to enter service as the Second World War ended was the twin 3 inch 50 auto- 
matic anti-aircraft gun and many Fletcher Class DDs, including USS PRITCHETT, were fit- 
ted with this powerful weapon. The 3 inch 50 was originally developed to combat 
kamikaze attack. (Mike Lennon) 


Twin 3 Inch 50 Automatic Anti-Aircraft Gun Mount 


helicopter would be returned to the ship. In the event, the DASH program was less than suc 
cessful and the ships fitted with the DASH facility never used them for their intended use 

Also fitted to some post war Fletcher Class DDEs were Anti-Submarine Warfare (ASW) 
homing torpedoes that were fired from circular portals in the midships deck house. Other 


A significant change in destroyer armament affecting post war FLetcher Class DDEs 
was the deletion of one forward 5 inch gun mount and replaement with a Mk 15 trainable 
ASW hedgehog projector. USS CONY had the Mk 15 weapon installed in place of the 
Number Two 5 inch turret and two Mk 10 fixed hedgehog projectors mounted below the 
bridge. (Mike Lennon) 


Fletcher Class DDEs had triple tube Mk 32 ASW torpedo launchers installed. These fired 
either the Mk 44 or Mk 46 ASW acoustic homing torpedo 

Only three Fletcher Class ships actually completed the FRAM program updates (DDE 446, 
447 and 449). Besides the Weapon Alpha and other ASW weapons upgrades, they had a 
Variable Depth Sonar (VDS) hoist on the stern along with the VDS array itself 

During the early 1960s many Fletcher Class DDEs were sold for scrap, with only a few 
being retained with the Naval Reserve as training ships, these remaining in service into the 
1970s. By the end of the 1970s; however, the last U.S. Navy Fletchers had all been retired. 


Exports 


With the decision not to proceed with extensive FRAM conversions, units of the older 
Fletcher Class could now be made available to foreign customers and many were passed on 
unmodified. But such transfers had to await the political rehabilitation process and postwar 
establishment of a naval infrastructure and this lengthy process had only just begun when the 
Korean War began. 

In the event, it was more than a decade after the Second World War before the first 
Fletchers appeared under a foreign flag when West Germany took delivery of ex-USS 
ANTHONY (00-515) in January of 1958. Commissioned as ‘Z 1° (Zerstorer One) ANTHO- 
NY was followed by five more Fletchers for the BUNDESMARINE, the last being delivered 
in April of 1960. 

Japan began operations with ex-USS HEYWOOD L EDWARD, renaming her the ARI- 
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USS HOPEWELL (DD 681) carried a pair of Mk 10 Hedgehog projectors below the bridge 
and aft of the Number Two 5 inch Mount. She also was armed with 3 inch 50 anti-aircraft 
guns in place of her earlier 40mm mounts. (Nill Crouch) 


Mk 15 Trainable Hedgehog Projector 


Fletcher Class DDE (1959 Configuration) 
USS THE SULLIVANS DDE 537 


AKE. She was followed by YUGURE (ex-USS RICHARD P. LEARY), both being delivered 
during March of 1959. Spain received the USS CONVERSE (DD-509) in July of that same 
year, the ship beginning a new period of service as the ALMIRANTE VALDES and spear- 
heading a new destroyer force eventually composed of five Fletchers. USS CHARRETTE 
(DD-581) became the first Fletcher in the Greek Navy in June of 1959, with another five fol- 
lowing until 1962. Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru and Colombia all operated Fletchers, with 
Italy, Korea, Mexico and Turkey completing the thirteen nation club that included Fletchers in 
their navies 


(Right) USS TWINING (DD 540) and two Fletcher Class DDs in port during the 1950s. All 
were updated with 3 inch 50 anti-aircraft guns. The ships are in overall Haze Gray with 
large White hull numbers. (Mike Lennon) 


With the availability of so many units of the Sumner and Gearing Classes, modernization 
of Fletcher Class DDs for post-war U.S. service was limited. Those not selected for 
FRAM updates were sometimes used in nearly the same configuration as in the later part 
of the Second World War, with the only noticeable change to many ships being a return 
to the pre-war colors and the larger presentation of the numerical designation. USS 
PORTERFIELD has had a limited update including triple ASW torpedo launchers between 
the stacks and hedgehog projectors below the bridge. (Mike Lennon) 


(Left) USS BLACK (DD 666) makes smoke during a postwar cruise. She does not appear 
to have been modernized, since she still carries her 40mm Bofors mount forward, 
although her aft 5 inch gun turrets appear to have been deleted. Making smoke like this 
in a task group or other large formation would have drawn a sharp response from the 
task group commander, since black smoke can be seen for a long way at sea. (Mike 
Lennon) 


Fletcher Class DDE (1967 Configuration) 
USS JENKINS DDE 447 


Weapon Alpha, Mk 
108 Anti-Submarine 
Rocket Launcher 


Even after the war, many Fletcher Class DDs still carried the 1945 anti-kamikaze anti-air- 
craft gun fit which deleted the forward torpedo tubes to make way for anti-aircraft guns. 
USS HEALY was believed to be serving with the Reserve Force at this time and was not 
modernized. (Mike Lennon) 
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Among the former Axis nations that received Fletcher Class DDs after the war to help rebuild their postwar naval strength was the 
Federal Republic of Germany. Ex-USS CLAXTON became “ZERSTORER Z-4” in German service and carried the hull number D178. 
She has been upgraded with 3 inch 50 anti-aircraft guns and hedgehog projectors below the bridge. Other Fletchers in service with 
the Federal German Navy were ZERSTORER Z-1 (ex-USS ANTHONY), ZERSTORER Z-2 (EX-USS RINGGOLD), ZERSTORER Z-3 (EX- 
USS WADSWORTH), ZERSTORER Z-5 (EX-USS DYSON) and ZERSTORER Z-6 (ex-USS CHARLES AUSBURNE). (Mike Lennon) 


Spain operated a total of five Fletcher Class DDs, among them ex-USS CONVERSE. She was recommissioned in July of 1959 
as part of the Spanish Navy and sailed under the grander name of ALMIRANTE VALDEZ (DD 43). Like many other Fletcher 
Class ships she has been modernized with 3 inch 50 anti-aircraft mounts and hedgehog projectors. She retained her after tor- 
pedo tubes. Other Fletchers operated by Spain include: ALCALA GALIANO (ex-USS JARVIS), ALMIRANTE FERRANDIZ (ex- 
USS DAVID W. TAYLOR), JORGE JUAN (ex-USS MCGOWAN) and LEPANTO (ex-USS CAPPS). (Mike Lennon) 
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USS BENNETT was sold to the Brazilian Navy during 1959, where she received the name PARAIBA. She often sailed with U.S. ships during the 
annual UNITAS series of joint naval exercises. Other Fletcher Class ships that served in the Brazilian Navy include, MARANH (ex-USS 
SHIELDS) , PARA (ex-USS GUEST), PARANA (ex-USS CUSHING), PERNAMBUCO (ex-USS HAILEY), PIAUI (ex-USS LEWIS HANCOCK) and 
SANTA CARTARINA (ex-USS IRWIN). Although all Fletcher Class, the Brazilian Navy ships are all different. Two, PARA and PARAIBA are early 
rounded bridge Fletchers, while the rest are square bridge Fletchers. Armament also varied, PERNAMBUCO carried four 5 inch turrets, six 3 
inch 50s and hedgehogs. All the rest had five 5 inch turrets and ten 40mm guns. (Mike Lennon) 


Another Fletcher Class DD that was sent to Spain was this early round bridge example, 
ex-USS CAPPS. She was recommissioned in the Spanish Navy as Lepanto. Other than 
hedgehog projectors below the bridge and deletion of her 40mm mounts, she does not 
appear to have been extensively modified from her Second World War configuration. 


Overseas navy service gave some of the Fletcher Class DDs a longevity they would 
never have enjoyed in U.S. Navy service. USS ERBEN went to the Korean Navy as 
(Mike Lennon) CHUNG MU in May of 1963. She carries hedgehog projectors and a new mast forward of 
the second funnel for updated electronics. Two other Fletchers served South Korea, 

ASW Torpedo System SEOUL (ex-USS HALSEY POWEL) and PUSAN (ex-USS HICKOX). (Mike Lennon) 


This was the fate that overtook many of the Fletcher Class DDs. They were moth-balled 
as part of the Reserve Fleet. USS CASSIN YOUNG was laid up after the war, with protec- 
tive sealent over her gun turrets. (US Park Service) 
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Preserved Fletchers 


Despite extensive mothballing of surplus warships after the Second World War, moves to 
preserve one or more Fletcher class destroyers for posterity were made too late to save some 
important vessels with fine combat records. USS FLETCHER herself, originally slated to be 
saved as a monument, went to the breakers in 1972 and other surviving examples of the early, 
long serving ships were not preserved. 

But in 1978, USS CASSIN YOUNG (DD 793) was established as a museum by the U.S. 
National Parks Service and placed on permanent display at Boston, Mass. Buffalo, New York 
now boasts USS THE SULLIVANS (DD 537), the Fletcher hull renamed before launching to 
honor the five Sullivan brothers who died on the light cruiser USS JUNEAU during 1942. A 
third Fletcher, the USS KIDD (DD 661) was secured by the citizens of Louisiana, whose 
efforts achieved the finest possible tribute to Fletchermen. mainly because every effort has 
been made to preserve the ship just as she was in 1945. All the Fletcher restorations are 
excellent although the intervening years have robbed USS THE SULLIVANS of her No 3 5 
inch mount and other authentic equipment. Such details have not, of course deterred many 
visitors who desire a first hand “feel” of a surviving example of one of the finest classes of 
warship ever built. 


The USS KIDD (DD 537) is preserved as a war memorial at Baton Rouge, Louisiana. She 
is configured as a late war Fletcher with quadruple 40mm mounts replacing the forward 
torpedo tubes. (Don Greer) 


This model of the USS KIDD is displayed at the visitor's center, along with a collection of 
other models of significant Second World War naval vessels. The model also represents 
the ship as she appeared late in the Second World War. (Don Greer) 


A great deal of effort has gone into restoring USS KIDD to her late war configuration. 
This included the proper armament and fittings used during this time period. From the 
work station moored alongside, it is evident that the ship received constant attention to 
keep her in presentable condition. (Don Greer) 


These are one of the two twin 20мм mounts amidships оп USS KIDD. Although deactivat- 
ed, they appear ready for action (Don Greer) 


The attention to detail in the restoration of USS KIDD is evident by the condition 
of the ship's bridge. From all appearances, it looks as though she is an active 


ship in the U.S. Navy, clean and with all “bright work” polished to a high gloss. 
(Don Greer) 


These 20MM twin mounts are complete down to their reflector gun sights (canvas cov- 
ered), ammunition cans and empty brass collection bags. (Don Greer) 


The quadruple 40mm mounts were fitted to USS KIDD late in the war when the ship under- 
went a refit to increase her anti-aircraft capability. The forward torpedo tubes were 
removed and replaced with two quad 40mm mounts. (Don Greer) 


Midway through the Second World War, Fletcher Class DDs, like 661 
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After the Second World War, a number of Fletcher Class DD were converted to the Anti- | 

Submarine Warfare (ASW) role with a Weapon Alpha turret replacing the second 5 inch ISBN 0-89?u?-33b-l | 

gun turret on the bow. USS TAYLOR (DDE 468) was one of these ships. | | | Ill | 
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